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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1945. 


LIRUT..-GENERAL SIR BERNARD FPREYBERG, V.C., RECENTLY APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF NEW ZEALAND 
TO MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. SIR CYRIL NEWALL, WHOSE TERM OF OFFICE ENDS IN FEBRUARY. 
commanded the 


and the D.S.O. and two Bars this war he has 
Force and was C..-in-C., 
He is married and has 


" by Professor Arthur Pan.) 


In 
Allied Forces 


1890, but went to New the V.C 
Second New Zealand Expeditionary 

in Crete, and has added a third Bar to his D.S.O 

(Porteaul specially painted for “ The Ilustrated London N ews 


IN SUCCESSION 
Richmond, Surrey, in 


General Freyberg was born at 
Zealand at the age of two. When twenty-two he left New Zealand for a soldier's 
On the outbreak of war he 


career in Mexico, and was a general there in 1914. 


immediately came to England and served with the greatest distinction, winning one son 
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R. CHURCHILL’S description of Lease-ILend 
in the dark days of 1941 as the most unsordid 
act in history was very natural. At the time, to the 
hard-pressed, anxious people of this country, the 
phrase seemed literally true. But men wrestling for 
their country’s life against overwhelming force cannot 
always see things in their full perspective ; their vision 
is intense but, of necessity, confined. The inaugura- 
tion of Lease-Lend was not dictated merely by 
American generosity. It was dictated by American 
interests. Now that Lease-Lend has been so sud- 
denly and dramatically withdrawn—as suddenly and 
dramatically as it came—it is important that we 
should remember this. 

Taking a broad historical view, there are several 
acts in history which seem more 
unsordid’’ than Lease - Lend. 
Which, for instance, involved the 
greater comparative sacrifice: the 
British guarantee to Poland in 1939 
or the American grant of Lease- 
Lend to Britain and her allies in 
1941? By the latter the United 
States—a far richer country than 
twentieth-century Britain — gener- 
ously offered +o supply raw materials 
and manufactures to those who 
were fighting Germany, without 
troubling overmuch about their 
future repayment and without any 
charge for interest. What she said, 
in effect, to the belligerent champions 
of freedom, with whom she sym- 
pathised and whose cause was her 
cause, was: ‘‘ We will give (or lend) 
you the arms to defend yourselves and 
us; do the fighting, and we will see 
that you do not lack the material 
wherewithal with which to fight.” 
This was rather on a par with those 
subsidies which maritime Britain 
used to make in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to her Continental allies; the 
former provided the money for armies, 
equipment and ammunition, and 
the latter provided the fighting-men. 
No one, so far as I am aware, has 
ever described this sensible British 
practice as ‘“‘unsordid’’; yet, of 
the two, it seems perhaps slightly 
better entitled to the adjective than 
President Roosevelt’s twentieth- 
century equivalent, since in the case 
of the British grants no question of 
repayment in any form was even 
contemplated. 

But the British guarantee to 
Poland in 1939, like the guarantee 
to Belgium in. an earlier war, was 
of another order. The British offered 
to defend Poland against Nazi aggres- 
sion not merely with their financial 
and industrial resources, but with 
their blood and very existence. They 
stated their readiness to go to war 
themselves if Germany violated 
Poland's western frontiers, though 
by doing so they incurred dangers 
which they had not then the arms 
to resist. In 1940 they all but paid 
the price of their chivalrous temerity 
by literal extinction; had _ Hitler 
thrown his weight against them in the autumn of 
1939 or even in the early summer of 1940 before their 
eight-gun Spitfires and Hurricanes were ready, their 
offer to Poland would have been their death warrant. 
As it is, in pursuit of that offer the British nation has 
sacrificed far more in comparison than the United 
States. Her losses in man-power have been, man 
for man, three times as heavy, and her losses in 
material comfort, economic security and worldly power 
immeasurably greater. America has, on the whole, 
emerged politically and economically stronger from 
the global war for freedom. Britain, on the contrary, 
is far weaker than she was before. She has lost the 
flower of two generations ; she has sacrificed all her 
overseas investments; she has incurred colossal and 
almost unpayable debts; she is shabby, ill-housed, 


as unworthy 


ON JAPAN'S MAINLAND AT ATSUGI AIRFIELD : 


militarists of Nippon, w 
surrender on the U.S.S. “ Missouri,” 
emissaries. He lounged at one side, ya in his trouser pockets, wore wv decora 
of his regard. They would have liked a mutual exchange of 
deliberately "humiliated the men who = ye the war =e barbaric cruelty. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


hungry and with small prospect of being anything 
else for years to come. Only her splendid spirit and 
her matchless record secure her her wonted place 
at the fore of the world’s counsels. Thanks to her 
courage and uncalculating constancy in freedom’s cause, 
her credit is even higher than it was before the war. 
Yet it would be a mistake to rate Britain’s 
generosity in voluntarily going to war over a distant 
foreign frontier too high. In doing so, like the United 
States with her gesture of Lease-Lend, she was 
defending her own interests. Those interests, like 
those of the United States, were two-fold. She could 
not stand by idly and watch further outrages on 
human liberty without endangering her own. And 
she could not allow further violations of other 





“OCCUPATION PLANS GOING SPLENDIDLY,” SAID GENERAL MACARTHUR AFTER FIRST SETTING FOOT 


SHORTLY AFTER LANDING, 


General Douglas MacArthur understands Japanese mentality better than almost any other man. His military 
career from a subaltern has been ay entirely devoted to preparations for an eventual show-down with the 
hose actics were bound to end in a bloody war. Our photograph shows him 
alert but informal on Atsugi irfeld ° just after he landed on Japan's soil. During the solemn —— of 
took little part in the ceremony and almost ya ignored the Jap 
tions, treated 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE FAMOUS GENERAL 


salutes and bows, but MacArthur 


not to any inferiority in American idealism, but to 
the slower tempo of the American constitution. 
Thanks to the untrammelled supremacy of Parliament 
under our elastic system of government, our rulers 
were able to put the practical and _ self-interest- 
inspired idealism of Britain into prompt and imme- 
diate effect; President Roosevelt and those who 
thought like him were compelled to proceed more 
slowly. The real problem which now. arises between 
Britain and America is not to measure in dollars 
whith behaved most generously or which has made 
the greater sacrifices for the common cause, but to 
agree on a policy of relationship which will serve the 
real interests of both nations. And, as both countries 
are democracies in which action and policy are neces- 
sarily dependent on public opinion, 
such a policy must commend itself 
not merely to the informed few, but to 
the many in both lands. Any policy 
which seems unjust to the ordinary 
man in either country is bound to fail. 

What are the elementary needs 
of Britain and the U.S.A. ? Strategic- 
ally they are manifestly dependent 
on one another; one is the fighting 
outpost, the other the base-line of 
parliamentary democracy. Economic- 
ally their interests are far less ob- 
viously interdependent. The United 
States is a self-sufficient economic 
unit whose people can support them- 
selves by raising their own food 
and essential raw materials and by 
taking in one another’s washing. To 
them foreign trade is a luxury, 
albeit a very cherished luxury, since 
it is this which offers the opportunity 
for that fabulous surplus personal 
spending power which is still the 
material dream of every American. 
To us, foreign trade is, unhappily, an 
absolute necessity, for we can neither 
—at present—raise all the food we 
require nor supply our factories with 
all their basic requirements. Until 
we can rebuild a more stable polity, 
we must export or die. For this 
reason our bargaining power in matters 
of foreign trade is much weaker 
than that of America ; the latter can 
pick and choose ; we cannot. Yet we 
have certain great assets, and the 
United States certain limitations 
which profoundly affect our mutual 
position. The traders and financiers 
of the United States can only 
afford to lose the markets of Great 
Britain and the British Empire at 
the expense of bidding farewell to 
their own dream of ever-expanding 
private profit. And we, out of sheer 
necessity, can only afford to allow 
them those markets if the immense 
market of the United States is itself 
thrown open to our exporters. The 
more dollars the United States loans 
to us to open our markets to her 
traders—and, as we have sacrificed 
our dollar reserves to defeat Germany, 


them, in fact, 
we cannot buy from her on other 
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studied to make “ face,” so vital in their eyes. 


nation’s frontiers without ultimately imperilling her 
own frontiers. She took her bold and generous plunge 
because she knew it was better to fight with allies 
in 1939 than to fight alone against a still more power- 
ful foe in 1945. When President Roosevelt made 
his bold and statesmanlike gesture in 1941 he was 
actuated by identically similar motives. 

The war is now over; the Nazi menace and the 
Japanese have been defeated. Britain is no longer 
fighting for Poland, and America is no longer holding 
the purse-strings for Britain. Both have saved their 
own interests and with them the cause of human 
freedom. The only difference between them in this 
respect is that whereas Britain voluntarily drew the 
sword before she was directly attacked, America did 
not do so until she had been attacked. This was due 


Y terms—the more essential it becomes 

that the sole means we have of 
repaying such loans should be placed at our disposal, 
just as our own markets were at the disposal of 
our debtors during the nineteenth century, when we 
were the great credit, loan-lending country of the 


‘world. The choice is not ours to make but America’s ; 


she cam have it either way. But she cannot choose 
both. Either she can do as we did in the nineteenth 
century: grow rich by lending to ourselves and all 
the world while removing her tariff walls and open- 
ing her ports to the merchandise of her debtors; or 
she can fall back on her own self-sufficiency and 
build up an economic polity of her own choosing 
within her own wide borders. But if she chooses the 
latter, she must leave the rest of the world, including 
ourselves, to do likewise ; for in that event we cannot 
continue to exist unless we do. 





N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from “ 


The Illustrated London News” 


of One Hunprev Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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BRITAIN’S “FROG-MEN”: A HUSH-HUSH BAND OF 
SPECIALISTS WHO WRECKED GERMAN DEFENCES. 
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A GROUP OF “ FROG-MEN” SETTING OUT IN THEIR PNEUMATIC DINGHY, WITH DEMOLITION CHARGES : 
NEARING THEIR OBJECTIVE, THEY SWIM UNDERWATER, TOWING THE DINGHY ON THE SURFACF. 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S “ FROG-MEN " HELPING 
ANOTHER TO PULL ON HIS WEBBED-FOOT 
GOLOSHES. THIS BAND OF UNDERWATER 
SPECIALISTS BREACHED THE GERMAN 


HEN the newspapers headlined the 
story of German “ frog-men "’ swim- 
ming underwater in an attempt to demolish 
Nijmegen Bridge, people asked why the 
Allies hadn't thought of it first. They 
had. At that time, Britain had a greatly 
superior band of fully-trained ‘* frog-men.” 
Only now has their existence been revealed, 
and with it the news of one of their greatest 
feats—the wrecking of the German under- 
water defences off the coast of Normandy 
during the hours preceding the D-Day 
landings. Wearing their skin-like rubber 
diving-suits, *‘ frog ’’ goloshes, and stream- 
lined breathing-helmets, this army of sub- 
marine commandos swam _ underwater, 
towing on the surface pneumatic dinghies 
packed with explosives, and placed their 
demolition charges so skilfully that 3000 
otherwise indestructible underwater steel 
obstacles blew up under the noses of the 
waiting Germans, opening a path to the 
beaches for our flat-bottomed landing-craft. 
These same British “ frog-men,"’ swimming 
underwater in an arrow-head formation 
which kept them constantly in touch with 
one another, also successfully cleared the 
mine-fields laid off the invasion coast. Had 
it not been for the “ frog-men’s"’ magni- 
ficent secret achievement, the D-Day opera- 
tion might have failed completely. (Our 
photographs of Britain's “‘ frog-men”’ are apne = 
reproduced by courtesy of the British Army |} rHE SMOOTH POSTURE OF A “‘ FROG-MAN”: | 
magazine ‘* Soldier,"’ for which they were WEARING HIS SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, HE CAN | 
taken by Sergeant M. Berman, a cameraman STAY BELOW FOR AN HOUR AND A HALF, | 
who helped to film ‘* Desert Victory.’’) \ (Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis.) 
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A HEAD-ON PHOTOGRAPH OF A “ FROG-MAN" SWIMMING UNDERWATER: THESE 4  FROG-MEN " PLACING 
SPECIALISTS, WORKING AS A TEAM, SHOUT MESSAGES TO EACH OTHER BY PRESSING 4 GERMAN UNDERWATER OBSTROCTION REPRODUCED FOR PRACTICE PURPOSES 


TOGETHER THE CIRCULAR GLASS FACE-PIECES OF THEIR HELMETS 1 RESULTED 


DEMOLITION CHARGES AT CAREFPULLYV-SELECTED POINTS OF ‘ 
THEIR SKILI 
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IN THE WRECKING OF 3000 OF THESE OBSTACLES OFF THE D-DAY BEACHES. 
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o> A JAPANESE OFFICER SURRENDERING HIS SAMURAI SWORD 
TO LIEUT.-COLONEL SMYTH, COMMANDING THE GURKHAS IN 


3 THE SITTANG BATTLE AREA OF BURMA. (By Radio.) 
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; A WORRIED JAPANESE PILOT BEING HOISTED IN 
? ADMIRAL HALSEY'S ‘“‘ BOSUN’S CHAIR” ON BOARD 
\ THE BATTLESHIP ‘‘ MISSOURI,” HIS JOB TO PILOT 
+ HER INTO SAGAMI BAY. (By Radio.) 
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MANY HAD SUFFERED FROM 
( By Radio.) 


TO RESCUE BRITISH AND ALLIED P.O.W.’S. 
JAPANESE TORTURE, AND ALL WERE HALF-STARVED. 














GENERAL YAMASHITA, SEATED AFTER’ SIGNING SUR- + 

RENDER TERMS IN LUZON, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. HE 

HAD DEFEATED PREVIOUSLY LIEUT.-GENERAL PERCIVAL 
AND LIEUT.-GENERAL WAINWRIGHT. (By Radio.) 


IN PHILIPPINE 


ED OVER JAPANESE LINES 
ANNOUNCING THAT HIROHITO HAD 
DERED. IT PROVED A BIG SUCCESS. 
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THE OBSOLETE JAPANESE FIGHTER "PLANE IN FOREGROUND WAS USED IN 








MARBOUR ATTACK: NOW A DERELICT ON ATSUGI AIRFIELD, 


«x OF OTHER DAMAGED OR DERELICT MACHINES. (By Radio.) 


Incidents relating to the Japanese surrender in various fields of war are shown by 
One such illustrates the first Allied prisoners 
like so many 


some of the photographs on this page. 
of war landing on Mingaladen Airfield, Rangoon, whose . sufferings, 
P.O.W.s and internees, have been appalling. Only now the truth has begu 


of inhuman cruelty and barbarity shown by the Japanese captors, entirely opposed 
There is a growing feeling both in the U.S.A. and at | 


to the Geneva Convention. 


TOKYO, WITH A went { 











THE PEAR TWO JAPANESE SUBMARINES WHICH SURRENDERED TO U.S. NAVAL FORCES 200 MILES 
OFF JAPAN. THEY WERE COATED WITH ASPHALT MATERIAL TO MINIMISE RADAR 


DETECTION. (By Radio.) 
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home that strong measures should be adopted to bring homé to every Jap man, 
woman and child the ghastly crimes committed by their soldiers and others which 
place them outside the pale of civilisation. It is complained that little has been 
effected yet to bring home to Japanese (or Germans either) their war guilt. The 
bulk of the Japanese are said to be still arrogant, believing their Emperor has made 
peace for love of humanity. 


n to emerge 


A GAUNT PRISONER OF WAR DESCENDING FROM THE FIRST R.A.F. ’PLANE “a 
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| SCENES AT U.S. FIRST LANDINGS IN JAPAN ON ATSUGI AIRFIELD. 
FIRST U.S. TROOPS IN JAPAN: PARACHUTE INFANTRYMEN ON AUGUST 28, HAVING LOADED INTO LORRIES 
i ON ATSUGI AIRFIELD, ARE ON THEIR WAY TO YOKOHAMA. THEY HAD FLOWN FROM OKINAWA, 
** FIRST U.S. AIRBORNE TROOPS TO LAND AT ATSUGI AIRFIELD 4 3 
\ PLANTED THE STARS AND STRIPES OVER A HANGAR. / 
; & 
j 
) / ¥ AS AMERICAN FORCES OCCUPIED ATSUGI AIRFIELD, JAPANESE TROOPS, GLUM AND UNSMILING, 
| 5 WERE MARCHED OFF BY THEIR OFFICERS TO ALLOTTED BILLETS. j 
5 - 
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: ee THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL MACARTHUR (RIGHT) AT ATSUGI AIRFIELD ¥ 
/ f ON AUGUS o. CENTRE GENERAL KENNEY COMMANDING FAR 
, > AWAITING GENERAL MACARTHUR’S ARRIVAL AT ATSUGI WAS THE JAPANESE COMMANDER, 4 aioe i. —_ pol Siac alaiidiiea taeenmien da 
) i \ LT.-GEN. SETZU ARISWE, TALKING TO U.S. LIEUT.-GENERAL EICHELBERGER (RIGHT). ) - at - “ ’ 7. . , 
A , SEN EE ee ee | Sa Se ETT NO RE IL: as: EM 


2 p.m. on August 30, and proclaimed “ This looks like the pay-off.” Greeted by a extended his hand to Lieut.-General Ejichelberger, C.-in-C., Eighth U.S. Army, and 
dozen of his subordinate generals, he found the occupation plans ‘ going splendidly.” said, * Hello, Bob, how are you?" Begged to say something for world consumption 
Men of the 180th Airborne Infantry had gone to Yokohama in a truck convoy | at this historic epoch, he remarked, * From Melbourne to Tokyo is a long road--a 


| General MacArthur triumphantly landed at Atsugi Airfield, near Yokohama, soon after | his arrival, where he smoked his corncob pipe and was photographed and filmed. He 


| without incident, and formed a guard around the New Grand Hotel, still intact, which long road anda hard road. The surrender plans are going splendidly." On September 2 
| MacArthur made his Headquarters. The picture of the General was taken just after the Japanese signed their formal surrender to him on the “ Missouri.’ 
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A WARTIME TRAVELLER IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


Ae A OO 


“EAST IS WEST”: By FREYA STARK.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Byer LAMB said: ‘‘ Whenever a new book 
comes out I read an old one.’’ This practice 


[ also follow : though, either from inclination or from 
duty, I often read the new one as well. Sometimes 
they strangely link up. When Miss Stark’s latest 
book reached me I had just finished Lane’s ‘‘ Manners 


































THE GOVERNMENT GUARDS OF ADEN. 


and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,’ which first appeared 
over a hundred years ago, and 
is still fascinating reading. His 
nephew, in a preface dated 1860, 
said of it: ‘‘Mr. Lane wrote his 
account of the ‘ Modern Egyptians ’ 
when they could, for the last 
time, be described. Twenty-five 
years of steam - communication 
with Egypt have more altered its 
inhabitants than had the _pre- 
ceding five centuries. They then 
retained the habits and manners 
of their remote ancestors: they 
are now yearly straying from old 
paths into the new waysof European 
civilisation.’’ Miss Stark, travelling 
in wartime through Egypt, Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Persia, 
feels it again necessary to call 
attention to change. ‘When I 
left the Middle East (Must this 
new term persist ? Is the United 
Kingdom the Near East?] I 


chiefly three: ‘‘ The internal-combustion engine, the 
(mostly) American educator, and the British Govern- 
ment.” The two chief general results, she says, have 
been a new sense of Arab (or Moslem, for the Arabs 
by race inhabit but a small part of the area which 
has inherited from them) unity, and a new sense, 
within that, of nationality, akin to that which 
dominated Europe in the nineteenth century, rages 
still in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, and may 
well, in the end, rouse all the component parts of 
the larger Asiatic aggregations—even the Kurds, she 
says, a few millions of proud people overlapping 
several boundaries, may soon be demanding an 
independent Kurdistan. 

Miss Stark is not primarily a politician, but a 
traveller who wants to record things as they are. 
She is not like those peregrinating journalists who 
try. to devour whole continents in a few months with 
their partisan minds made up beforehand. But, 
amongst the other phenomena which one is obliged 
to observe, and especially at a time like this, are 
political phenomena. She observes political move- 
ments in the Arab world, and she cannot, as a patriotic 
woman, help noticing where British interests lie. 
Happily, they coincide with Arab interests: what 
we want is not capture of countries but safe transit 
through them for our trade. It is fortunate that 
there is ‘‘a natural affinity between Arab and 
English ’’; but ‘‘ sentimental grounds alone do not 
move armaments or alliances to-day. The Arab 
shares with England another quality, a fine sense of 
political realism, and it is this which tells him that 
where others wish to divide and spoil, the necessary 
British policy is to unify and strengthen.’ That 
policy has led to an independent and prosperous 
Egypt, a peaceful Saudi Arabia, a kingdom in Iraq 
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and holds such 
conversations *% 
with the enemy *, 
as were some- - 


times held, across “et a 


No Man’s Land, 

in the Spanish MISS: FREYA STARK, THE AUTHOR 

OF ‘EAST IS WEST,’”’ THE BOOK 

vohdeh heeithiar REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

f he Geother: A well-known traveller in the Near and 

ougn protner : Middle East, Miss Freya Stark has written 

“On the 23rd, many books, and in 1942 was awarded the 
% Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical 

the rebelscounter- Society. 

attacked and were 

beaten off, but the floods still held up our advance. 

The middle Euphrates with its tribes and towns was 

siding with the legal Government and the Regent. 

The policemen in the boat below our walls, now 

reinforced by soldiers, told me that evening that : 








Civil War,in 


‘The Germans are of the family of Satan.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said I, ‘that we have brought 
down six of them between Habbaniyah and Syria.’ 

“ Praise be to God,’ said the enemy, under cover 
of darkness. .‘ But we have burnt forty of yours,’ 
they added as an afterthought. 

‘I take refuge with God from your untruthful- 
ness,’ said I; to which they agreed with laughter.” 


The photographs, of places and people, in this 
book are beautiful. They were mostly taken by 
the author, whose skill we remember from of old, 
when she was snapping the skyscrapers of the 
Hadhramaut. Neither with pen nor with camera has 
her hand lost its cunning; and a person completely, 
uninterested in the present or future political history 
of the Near East might well be enchanted by her 
book as a story of personal ad- 
venture. But persons interested 
in history must be aware, through- 
out her pages, of a change and 
awakening, alike’ in volume _ if 
unalike in nature to that which 
has happened in Japan in the 
last eighty years, throughout the 
Arab world. The West has 
(chiefly for commercial reasons) 
“barged in’’ and the West 
must face and cope with the 
consequences. Ever since the 
Middle Ages the West has re- 
fused the ideal of a society with 
a static framework progressing 
by accumulation within the set 
pattern: it has now shattered 
all the societies which still clung 
to that conception. ‘‘ Things are 
as they are: their consequences 
will be what they will be: why, 
then, should we deceive our- 
selves? ’’ Even were Europe not 
distracted within, its troubles with 
the rest of the Old World would 
still be a good handful. 
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HE. SIR KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, DURING THE SIEGE OF THE 
BRITISH EMBASSY IN MAY 194!I, ANNOUNCING THE SURRENDER 
OF BAGHDAD TO THE BESIEGED. 

(Photos, reproduced from“ East is West" ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, John Murray.) 





found that the Mediterranean had 
moved too fast for the Atlantic ; 
the popular idea of the Arab world 
in both countries was out of date 
except among small travelled societies of experts. 
Already the symptom of historic tragedy was 
there—-for the To-day of those who talk about 
Arabia is Yesterday to the Arabs themselves. 
Various causes make it natural that the actual 
features of this world should be so little known. 
Che old Arab society is picturesque and the modern 
is becoming less so every hour; artists in words 
or colours find the shaikh in his draperies easier 
to deal with than the effendi in his cosmopolitan 
sameness; and another cause of ignorance is the 
speed with which the changes have been and are to grow. If anyone doubts this, let him 
yet coming. A less general reason is that much has look at the map of Europe and think 
been written lately about’ Palestine which affects how different the fate of many small 
the Arab position, and is either deliberately or uncon- nations might have been if the path of 
sciously misleading. And it is also a fact that the commerce had made it vitally necessary 
desert, with all its enchantment, no longer gives the for Britain, from the very beginning, to 
essential picture of Arabian life.” keep their frontiers safe." 

It is the changing Arab world, and especially ‘‘ the The politics simply had to be in the 
young effendi and the influences that mould him in book: though it is still the book of a 
the history which we live to-day,” which Miss Stark traveller who meets not “ problems” but 
set out to describe. Those influences are, she says, people, not ‘ natives"’ but men, ‘women 
and children. And the “ people ’’ aspect 
comes through even when she is besieged 
in Baghdad with Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, 





‘imagined, fashioned, and_ established 
without restriction by an alien race,’’ and 
even in Palestine, for ‘all its troubles a 
country happier than it has been for 
centuries. ‘‘ Not all this has been done 
by Britain ; but all has been made possible 
by the mere fact that Britain is interested 
in the integrity of Arabia. Like a great 
rock in a thirsty land, she has not grown 
the herbage in her shadow, but her shadow— 
by being there—has permitted the herbage 











* ’ Rast is West.” By Freya Stark Ilustrated, (John Murray ; 


THE RRITISH EMBASSY, BAGHDAD, MAY 2, 1641. BURNING THE ARCHIVES. 
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HIROSHIMA: THE TERRIBLE RESULTS OF SCIENCE’S LATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 


ANOTHER AERIAL VIEW OF THE RUBBLE THAT ONCE WAS HIROSHIMA, THE SCENE 


PART OF THE APPALLING DEVASTATION CAUSED BY THE SINGLE ATOMIC BOMB DROPPED 
OF THE FIRST USE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB AGAINST JAPAN. 


ON HIROSHIMA ON AUGUST 6. 
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THE DESOLATION OF HIROSHIMA: A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING SOME OF THE CIRCLE OF DES 
BOMB OF AUGUST 6 CAUSED IN A FEW MOMENTS. THE FEW REMAINING BUILDINGS POINT THE GENERAL DEVASTATION. i 
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state that Hiroshima is utterly destroyed and that from the centre of the city 


The recent pictures of Hiroshima, which we give above, together with the 
reports of European eye-witnesses, provide an awful warning for civilisation ; complete desolation stretches for two miles in every direction. In addition, 


and the appalling and, it would appear, incalculable results of this most recent it has been claimed that the radio-active after-effects of the bomb are in 
of science’s achievements form a terrible commentary on modern war. On themselves lethal; and that even those who were only slightly injured are 
September 8 the Japanese Domei agency stated that 126,000 persons had been nevertheless doomed. They are said first to suffer from bleeding of the gums 
killed by the single atomic bomb which fell on Hiroshima on August 6. The and the hair falling out, that the number of white corpuscles is reduced to 
details of the list were given as follows: instantly killed, 66,000; died of about a seventh: and that they die in about ten days to three weeks from 
injuries, 60,000; missing and believed dead, 10,000; seriously injured, 14,000; anemia. It is even stated that relief workers at work in the ruins have 
slightly injured, 104,000. Hiroshima, which was a fortified port in Western developed the same fatai symptoms. These lethal effects are thought to be 
Honshu, was one of the chief supply depéts of the Japanese Army and had produced by gamma-rays, the same sort of activity as that used in radium 
shipyards, cotton mills and war factories. !t had a population of over 300,000 treatment of cancer. It is now stated.that plutonium, derived from uranium 238, 
and has been described as a prosperous town. European eye-witnesses now will enable atomic bombs of 100 times the strength to be produced 
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THE JAPANESE SURRENDER TO BRITAIN AT PENANG: 


AN ENEMY ENVOY SALUTING ON 


FOR PRELIMINARY SURRENDER TALKS, 


PASSAGE FOR THE BRITISH FLEET 


INTO 


SINGAPORE. 


INCLUDING 
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THE R.A.F. REGIMENT, FIRST TO LAND 
TO OCCUPY KALLANG AIRPORT. 
WELCOME 


AT SINGAPORE, MOVING OFF FROM THE DOCKSIDE 
ON THEIR ARRIVAL THE POPULATION ROARED A DELIGHTED 
IN FLAG-FESTOONED STREETS. (By Radio.) 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF THE EMPEROR | THE LARGEST "SUBMARINE IN THE WORLD, A JAPANESE 5500-TON JAPAN’S DERELICT BATTLESHIP, THE ‘“* NAGATO,” 
HIROHITO AFTER HIS CAPITULATION. A COURT CRAFT, OFF TOKYO BAY WITH AN AMERICAN PRIZE CREW ON BOARD, LYING OFF TOKYO, WHILE TEMPORARY REPAIRS 
OFFICIAL BOWING LOW AS HE PASSES BY. (By Radio.) NOW FLYING THE- STARS AND STRIPES. (By Radio.) ARE BEING EFFECTED. (By Radio.) 























THE JAPANESE SURRENDER TO BRITAIN 
RANGOON : (LEFT) LIKUT.-GENERAL NUM 
WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL F, A. M, 
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task 





Two forces steaming towards 


IN 
ATA (IN 
BROWNING 


Malaya and Sumatra made 





PRESIDING 


Japanese naval authorities for the first time on August 28. 


boarded 
days 


H.M.S. “ Nelson," 


previously, in Rangoon, the 


all guns being manned against 
Japanese Southern 


FACING 


Army 


THE ALLIED 


(IN 


contact 


THE THRONE ROOM AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CENTRE) 


LEADERS, 


CENTRE RIGHT). 





with the 


At Penang, a Jap officer 


possible treachery. 
surrendered 


Two 
through 


Lieut.-General Numata, Chief of Staff to Field-Marshal Count Terauchi, to the Allied 


Delegates headed by Lieut.-General 


F. A. M. Browning, representing Admiral 


Lord 
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A MEMORY OF THE JAPANESE WAR: 
AFTER A KAMIKAZE BOMBER CRASHED 
FIRES HAD 


THE HAVOC 
ON HER 
BEEN BROUGHT 


TO THE U.S. CARRIER 
FLIGHT - DECK ON MAY 


UNDER CONTROL, 


“ SANGAMON 
4, AND AFTER 





Louis Mountbatten. The ceremony, which took place in the Throne Room at Govern- 
ment House, lacked formality but there were no hand-shakes. When the British 
landed at Singapore, Malays, Chinese, whites, browns, all peoples of the Empire, who 
had lined the streets all night, shouted and sang with joy. Under White Ensigns 
the guns of battleships, cruisers and destroyers were trained on the imposing skyline. 
The Japanese guards stood glum and sullen. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE SURRENDER CEREMONY ON THE. U.S.S. 
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“MISSOURI.” 























THE U.S. BATTLESHIP 
TOOK PLACE, 


MISSOURI” (RIGHT), ON WHICH THE FORMAL SURRENDER 
ENTERING TOKYO BAY, FOLLOWED BY HER SISTER-SHIP ‘‘ IOWA,” 





IN PREPARATION FOR JAPAN’S FINAL SURRENDER: THE U.S. THIRD 





FLEET ENTERING JAPANESE HOME WATERS. 










WITH GRIM 


RENDER 








{ABOVE.) ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, 
(BELOW) COLONEL L. V. M. COSGRAVE, 





SIGNING FOR cutee: Y i 
SIGNING FOR CANADA. } i 











BAIZE, WITH A TOP-HATTED JAPANESE DELEGATE APPROACHING TO SIGN. 
RE NE so ewe ' eee 


The final, formal surrender of the Japanese Empire was signed on board the U.S. 
battleship ‘‘ Missouri '"’ in Tokyo Bay on September 2, where every available inch 
of space on the decks, superstructure and gun-turrets was occupied by over 300 
Allied correspondents, with four Japanese. Martial music from the ship's band gave 
an air of festival as the concourse of famous men assembled. The music and the 
din of voices died into silence as General Douglas MacArthur, in his proudest hour, 





f THE JAPANESE EMISSARIES, 


WAITING TO SIGN 
PAPERS : 
SHIGEMITSU, FOREIGN MINI- 
; } STER; (RIGHT)GENERAL YOSHI 
an a UMEZU. 





THE HISTORIC JAPANESE SURRENDER DOCUMENT PLACED ON A TABLE COVERED WITH GREEN 
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i THE SCENE OF THE SURRENDER CEREMONY: THE TWO TOGETHER, | 
! CENTRE, ARE (LEFT) GENERAL MACARTHUR AND ADMIRAL NIMITZ. 
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came through the ranks of white-uniformed crews on the quarter-deck at 8.45 a.m., 
accompanied by Admiral Chester Nimitz. In silence he strode across the super- 
structure deck, through the crowd of admirals and generals. On the other side of 


the green-clothed table the Allied signatories lined up at the head of their staffs 
Finally, the Japanese representatives, grim-faced, led by the limping Foreig: 
Minister, slowly advanced and signed the surrender document. 
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URING a long war and a period of 
several years before its outbreak, we 
have grown accustomed to looking at the 
European situation and that of European 
nations in terms of military strategy. This 
view has not entirely disappeared, but it has 
receded and given place in the foreground to 
politics and economics. We might be inclined 
to assert that economics are now much more 
important than politics, but we should be un- 
wise to do so, because the two are closely connected and 
intertwined. As the international conferences have shown, 
this is the age of the great nations. They may presently 
divest themselves of some of their power over the destinies 
of the less great, but at present it is they who decide. 
Militarily, it is only they who can compel; economically, 
it is only they who can call the tune. Thus the economic 
situation of Europe—so far as it lies within human con- 
trol—depends almost entirely upon Russia, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. And it has to be borne 
in mind that the second of these is only a visitor to the 
European Continent, and to be recognised, however un- 
welcome the thought, that there are influences tending to 
draw her away from it and that they are likely to increase 
in strength as time goes on. / 

Germany, the chief culprit in bringing upon mankind 
the ills which it has endured, and must in some cases still 
endure, has also been the chief sufferer. And yet it is 
agreed by almost all British and American observers that 
the Continent still has need of Germany and that the void 
created by the destruction in that country and the almost 
complete cessation 
of German industry 
must be filled not 
only for the sake 
of Germany but still 
more for that of 
the Continent as a 
whole. It has been ~~ 2 
British American © 
policy to re-create © 
German industry to. — 
a considerable ex- | . . 
tent under strict | % 
control, and in face F, : 
of great difficulties 
some not unpromis- 
ing beginnings have 
been made in the © 
British and Ameri- ~— 
can zones. Here @ 
the Russian policy 
appears to differ 
entirely from that of 
the Western Allies. 
Russia is reported 
to have suggested 
that steel production 
in the Ruhr should 
not be permitted to 
exceed some minute 
proportion of what 
it was before the 
war, 12 per cent. 
being the figure 
commonly given. At 
the same time, the 
Russians have strip- 
ped their own zone 
of factory equipment 
and even of material 
such as telephone 
exchanges, and 
taken it wholesale 
to their own country 
in freight trains. 
Large herds of cattle 
in the zone have 
been driven east- 
ward, while the 
troops of occupation 
are to a large extent 
living on the already- 
denuded country. 
This policy can be 
justified as fair re- 
paration for similar injuries deliberately inflicted upon 
Russia by the retreating Germans; but for all that it is 
to be doubted whether it represents the highest wisdom. 

If Germany should be swept by famine this winter, the 
rest of Europe will suffer as a result, and it is improbable 
that Russia, despite the isolation of her economy, will 
wholly escape. It is earnestly to be hoped that agreement 
on this matter can be reached with Russia, but if it should 
not be, I can see no alternative for the United Kingdom 
and the United States but to go ahead in their own zones 
with the policy which they have decided is the only one 
suitable to the circumstances and likely to ward off the worst 
disasters. The brighter side of the picture is revealed by 
the fact that co-operation between the Western Allies and 
Russia has steadily if slowly improved, Nor would it be 
fair to pretend that the grievances have been entirely one- 
sided. There have arisen suspicions in Russian minds 
that the British and Americans, for the sake of the smoother 
running of the economic machinery, have been dealing too 
tenderly with syndicates and firms which had previously 
formed part of the Nazi industrial system and which are 
undemocratic in character. Perhaps these Russian doubts 
will be to some exteat allayed by the recent arrest of the 
industrial magnates of the Ruhr. It must be recognised 
that, in default of understanding and co-operation, the task 
of the principal allies in Europe, already difficult in the 
extreme, would become almost insuperable, and the year 
1946 might become one of the most disastrous in the 
history of the world 

In the Balkan countries within the Russian sphere of 
Bulvaria and Yugoslavia, and in Rumania, 





ut whilst he religiously left 


influence, 


time being. In his studio at his home in Windsor Forest, his canvases and 


children, has often made a sketch of a person or some small event in order to amuse them. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN EUROPE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


which is often included in the Balkan countries, the economic 
situation is bad enough, but it is the political which is 
causing most disquiet in this country and in the United 
States. Mr. Bevin, in his review of foreign affairs, stated 
that in Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania the Governments 
set up represented the replacement of ‘‘ one kind of totali- 
tarianism ’’ by another, and that none of the three was 
worthy of diplomatic recognition. It is well known that 
British policy in this instance had been fully co-ordinated 
with that of the United States. It is, however, a matter of 
doubt whether the free elections which Westerners con- 
sider desirable—and, indeed, a matter of course—or, for 
that matter, the democratic system of government depend- 
ing upon them, are flowers likely to flourish in the soil of 
South-Eastern Europe. And what of Yugoslavia? Is 
that a democracy by our definition ? . It is becoming more 
and more evident that the information published about 
the régime of Marshal Tito in the course of the war was 
glaringly coloured by propaganda. I ventured to suggest 
as much on this page a long time back, and received 
some abusive letters for my pains. By our standards, 








FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER! ‘ ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER,” A PRE-WAR PICTURE FROM HIS BRUSH. 
PAINTING IS THE FIEL)-MARSHAL’S PARTICULAR HOBBY, WHICH THE WAR YEARS HAVE PREVENTED HIS CONTINUING. 


Field-Marshal Alexander, like our great statesman, Mr. Winston Churchill, in his leisure hours makes painting his hobby and recreation. One of the more 
personal sacrifices entailed by his exacting duties in Italy and along the Mediterranean littoral has been the necessity to give up his private hobby for the 


published by permission of Sir Harold 


Marsbal Tito’s rule is a tyranny—but, again, can we apply 
our standards to the Balkans ? 

Lest we should pat ourselves on the back and affirm 
that matters in regions where there has been no outside 
interference with our policy were running smoothly, there 
is the case of Greece. At the time of the troubles in that 
country I wrote that I considered the line we had taken 
was the only one consistent with justice and humanity. 
We succeeded in protecting not merely the people of 
Royalist or conservative tendencies, but the great mass of 
ordinary people from a savage and bitter left-wing element 
of the population. It was well for our own reputation 
that we did so, since it was we who had been mainly respon- 
sible for putting arms into the hands of the would-be dic- 
tators and oppressors. We strove to hold the balance fairly 
until free elections could be held—and here the project is 
more reasonable than anywhere else in South-Eastern 
Europe, since Greece has been intermittently a genuine 
democracy. But we have not been wholly successful in 
preventing the conservatives from taking vengeance upon 
their foes. Above all, we have not—perhaps because it 
has been impossible—gone far enough towards rehabilitating 
the country, which is still in a sorry state. Moscow may be 
inclined to think that Britain has not much more to show 
in Greece than Russia has in Bulgaria. We should not 
be prepared to admit it, but then we and Russia look at 
affairs through differently coloured spectacles, 

Then there is Italy, a former ally of Germany, whose 
people feel that they have already worked their passage 
nearly home. The Italian Government is not yet master in 
its own house, and in this country there are 150,000 Italians 


his colours have borne silent testimony to his absence, but there a few landscape 
ictures perhaps await finishing touches. Whenever he has returned to England for a few days he has tried to squeeze in a visit or two to picture galleries. 

his paints and brushes at home, so as to have no counter-attraction to the enemy, the Field-Marshal, in letters to his three 
picture, entitled “‘ On .the 
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working for us as prisoners of war, though 
a proportion of them are’ receiving privileges 
as “ co-operators.”” Italy also has cause to 
dread the coming winter. It would appear 
that she is still unaware whether her destinies 
are to be settled over her head or whether 
she is to be given a voice in deciding them, 
though this point may by now have been 
made clear by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
sitting in London. Her frontiers are still 
undetermined, and she looks with anxiety and indignation 
at Yugoslav claims, though obviously prepared to go some 
way towards meeting them. Italy, like Greece, has known 
democracy, though it has not taken a satisfactory form or 
become deeply engrained. The Government, well-meaning 
and well led, is weak because it lacks prestige in its present 
anomalous position. Italy is sadly in want of material aid, 
but also in need of moral support, which can be given only 
by full recognition of sovereignty in the first instance. 
Italy cannot escape responsibility for the crimes of Musso- 
lini, whose system she generally accepted, but she has gone 
some way towards purging her offences, and she also is 
required to play her part in a new Europe. 

I have not the space to discuss on this occasion the 
gravest question of all, the situation and prospects of 
Poland, but perhaps I have said enough to indicate how 
serious some of the other problems are. It is not merely 
a question of Europe’s living in a state of crisis ; the real 
crisis has not yet come, and the troubles of to-morrow 
may make those of to-day seem mild by comparison. 
Wherever in the countries I have named there are signs of 
prosperity, one finds 
on enquiry that 
people are living 
on old stocks and 
have little chance 
of replacing them 
when they come to 
an end. This is 
only natural. In 
our own relatively 
fortunate country 
we realise that we 
are now worse off 
for food, for clothes, 
and in some other 
respects than we 
were during the 
war. The apparent 
prosperity which 
war brings in its 
train is wholly arti- 
ficial and has to 
be paid for. It 
is not possible to 
devote years to 
destroying, and the 
majority of the re- 
sources of nations to 
production for the 
purpose of destroy- 
ing, and to escape 
the consequences. 
Serious improve- 
ment is not to be 
looked for until the 
peoples can devote 
themselves whole- 
heartedly to the 
task, and that can- 
not be done until 
the confusion caused 
by war has been 
cleared up and the 
armies have gone 
home, apart from 
those forces required 
for occupation. In 
the next year or so 
only temporary 
economic measures 
can be taken, but 
they would have a 
better chance of 
success if accom- 
panied by political 
measures with some prospect of permanence. 

Meanwhile we have to realise that one of the most 
notable effects of war had been a leftward swing in politics 
all over Europe. It has been overwhelmingly strong even 
in our own country, though it has not taken a violent or 
even a bitter form. It has been stronger still in most 
countries which have been under German domination. 
Even Holland, Norway and Denmark, all loyal to and con- 
tent with creditable and respectable royal houses, have not 
entirely escaped it. This has naturally been accompanied 
by a burning admiration for Russia and for her great 
achievements in the war—achievements which have, 
especially in the eyes of Eastern Europe, put those of the 
United States and the United Kingdom into the shade. 
Only in Belgium, Norway, Holland and Denmark does 
their prestige stand higher than that of the Soviets. This 
must add to Russia's responsibilities for setting Europe on 
her feet again, the sort of task of which she has no previous 
experience. 

But it also increases the necessity for the other two 
prime world powers to work in the closest possible 
co-operation with Russia. In order to do so, they may have 
to make sacrifices morally and materially, but it would be 


North-West Frontier,” is 


- folly on their part to suppose that mere subservience would 


make things easier or gain for them Russia's good will 
and respect. If some of the peoples of Europe do not 
realise that Britain and America bore the weight of another 
great war while fighting by Russia’s side in Europe and 
on the sea, Russia must know it. We come as equals to 
the council table and with the rights of equals to voice 
the policies which we believe to be right. 
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ALLIED VICTORY PARADE IN BERLIN. 





BRITISH LIGHT TANKS PASSING THROUGH THE TIERGARTEN DURING THE ALLIED 
VICTORY PARADE IN BERLIN ON SEPTEMBER 7, WHEN MARSHAL ZHUKOV TOOK 
THE SALUTE. 





MARSHAL ZHUKOV, WEARING ALL HIS MEDALS, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL NARES, NEWLY 
APPOINTED BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE ON THE KOMMANDATURA, DURING THE RECENT 
BERLIN VICTORY PARADE OF THE ALLIED FORCES. 
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RED ARMY TANKS, PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF BERLIN DURING THE RECENT 
ALLIED VICTORY PARADE—THE FIRST IN WHICH ALL FOUR OCCUPYING POWERS HAVE 
TAKEN PART. 


On September 7 troops of all the four occupying Powers—British, American, Russian and French— 
took part in a Victory Day Parade on the Charlottenburger Chaussée, in Berlin. Marshal Zhukov, 
C.-in-C. of the Russian occupation troops, took the salute. Britain was represented by Lieut.- 
General Sir B. Robertson, the United States by General Patton, and France by General Koeltz, 
Acting-Commander of the French zone. In Marshal Zhukov’s words, the purpose of the parade 
was to celebrate “a victory of righteousness over the black forces of repression in the Far East. 
The final decision has been achieved. The people of the whole world are now free from the fear 
of German aggression in the west and Japanese banditry in the east.” The parade was led by 
Russian Guards who took part in the battle of Berlin. The British column was headed by a 
detachment of the Sth Queen’s Royal Regiment, who, as part of the 7th Armoured Division 
(the “ Desert Rats’), had come all the way from E! Alamein 
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TO STIMULATE LONDON’S SAVINGS. 


London’s Thanksgiving Savings Week, which has been arranged to open on September 15, will 
be marked by an exhibition of war weapons in Trafalgar Square. Among the weapons to be 
included, and which we illustrate, are the British midget submarine and the ingenious method by 
which the U-boats “ breathed” and used their Radar apparatus without ‘surfacing. Besides these, 


a V-2 rocket, which was captured in France, is to be erected in its launching position beside 

Nelson’s Column. It weighs more than 3 tons and is 49 ft. high. In addition, there will also be 

shown a V-I flying bomb, a German radio-controlled midget tank, and a German magnetic mine. 
Radar equipment at work and robot anti-aircraft guns will also be on show to the public. 





A BRITISH ONE-MAN MIDGET SUBMARINE, LENT BY THE ADMIRALTY, BEING HOISTED 
INTO POSITION IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE FOR EXHIBITION DURING LONDON’S THANKS- 
GIVING SAVINGS WEEK, TO OPEN ON SEPTEMBER I5. 


le 


THE “SCHNORKEL” TUBE, A VIEW OF THE EQUIPMENT OF A CAPTURED 
SUBMARINE: THIS, WHICH WAS THE MEANS WHEREBY U-BOATS COULD “ BREATHE 
WITHOUT SURFACING, IS TO BE ON SHOW IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


GERMAN 





SCHNORKEL ’ TUBE, SHOWING THF RADAR 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE HEAD OF A GERMAN “ 
EQUIPMENT MOUNTED ON IT, ONE OF THE DEVICES TO BE 
LONDON'’S THANKSGIVING SAVINGS WEEK. 


SHOWN TO STIMULATE 
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INTRODUCING BRITAIN’S “FROG - MEN”: DIVING WRECKERS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIST, G. H. DAvis, 
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HUSH-HUSH UNDERWATER “COMMANDOS” AT WORK OFF THE D-DAY BEACHES: DETAILS OF 


Not until the surrender of Japan obviated the need for the Allied invasion plans Clearance Units). In the Services these underwater wreckers were dubbed the 
being put into operation could the secret be released of Britain's ‘‘ frog-men.” “Locker Boys,’ but later became generally known as the “ frog-men."" The 
Some details of the ‘‘frog-men"’ appear on Page 283; the drawings reproduced skin-tight suit worn by a “ frog-man”"’ is the first streamlined diving-suit ever 
above explain how the underwater swimmers operate, and how they cleared produced. It is made of rubberised stockinette ‘035 in. thick, in one piece, 
obstructions which might have wrecked the Allied D-Day invasion of ‘Europe. the feet, knees, and seat being reinforced, and the wrists sealed by rubber 
It was during the year 1942 that the Admiralty, turning its attention to the cuffs. The fins (or ‘' frog’s feet’), which are drawn on like goloshes, are the 
development of underwater swimmers, produced, in conjunction with the Dunlop main means of propulsion, giving the swimmer an underwater speed of 60 yards 
Rubber Company, the special suit subsequently adopted for the use of a forge a minute. The breathing apparatus consists of two breathing-bags, one for 
of human “ fish,"’ known officially as L.C.O.C.U. (Landing-Craft Obstruction inhaling and the other for exhaling, which pass the foul air through a regenerating 
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WHO BLASTED OPEN A PATH TO THE NORMANDY BEACHES. 


WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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A MAGNIFICENT FEAT WHICH OPENED THE DOOR FOR THE ALLIED INVASION OF EUROPE. 


air can be used over achievement of the “ frog-men'"’ was the clearing of a path for our landing-craft 
obstructions off the invasion 


chamber by means of which the same supply of 
and over again, enabling the “ frog-men"’ to stay under water for a very through the “impenetrable"' belt of under-water 
long period. Beneath’ the streamlined suit the swimmer wears an under-suit of beaches of Normandy. On one occasion, the ‘‘frog-men'"’ blasted a _ path 
special stockinette texture and an inch-thick kapok jerkin designed to protect 150 yards wide in !§ hours on a rising tide. The most difficult of the obstruc 
him from the blast of under-water explosions. Owing to the skin-tight nature tions they ‘had to deal with was a massive girder construction known as 
of the suit—the “‘ frog-man"™ has to force himself into it through an unstretched ““ Element C"’ and which had resisted al! ordinary wrecking methods. By using 
aperture of only 4 in. diameter—only a minute quantity of air is trapped inside, thirty-six magnetic explosive charges placed at vital points of each structure, the 
and this being released as the diver goes down, creates a neutral buoyancy  frog-men "" reduced them to collapsed tangles of iron only 18 in. above the sea-bed 
which calls for a minimum of extra weight to be carried. The most spectacular permitting our flat-bottomed landing-craft to sail right over them to the beaches 
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SILENCE REIGNS OVER THE CROWDED RUNWAY: A MI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIsT, C 


“FAREWELL ... THE BIG WARS THAT MAKE AMBITION VIRTUE!... AND, O YOU MORTAL ENGINES, WHOSE RUD 


A huge, deserted runway specially laid down by the U.S. Air Force for their * which, like Podington, have been evacuated or are about to be by their former 
Flying Fortresses, not long since pulsating with energy and life! Our artist has | U.S. staffs. The runway stretches for a mile and a quarter across the aerodrome, 
illustrated the aerodrome at Podington, lying between Northampton and Bed- } down which the great bombers used to thunder-as they took off or landed before 
ford, but there are dozens and dozens of aerodromes in the length of Britain and after operative flights against the enemy in Europe. The runway is very 
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A MIDLAND AERODROME NO LONGER REQUIRED BY THE USS.A. 


CIAL ARTIsT, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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OSE RUDE THROATS THE IMMORTAL JOVE’S DREAD CLAMOURS COUNTERFEIT, FAREWELL!” (“OTHELLO,” ACT IIL). 


ormer wide and bisected by two cross runways. Around the aerodrome runs the They arrived first in September 1943 and flew 315 missions from this station 

jrome, perimeter track which communicates with the control station, hangars, bombing They had been here long enough to get to know their neighbours and the rural 
before bays and fuse huts. The last contingent of the 92nd. Bomber Group, U-S. English pretty well, to their mutual benefit and friendship. Some have married 
very Eighth Air Force, left Podington recently, either for the Continent or the U.S.A. the locai girls and the little village had become a second home to them 
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SILENT TOKENS OF A GREAT ALLY: U.S. AERODROME BUILDINGS IN BRITAIN. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE GREAT HANGARS AT PODINGTON AERODROME, WHERE FORMERLY THREE GREAT FORTRESSES COULD BE OVERHAULED AND SERVICED TOGETHER : 
NOW RELEGATED AS A STORAGE FOR CAMP FURNITURE, AND THE IMPEDIMENTA OF A LARGE FORCE OF AIRMEN. 
. 
) 
y 
i 
‘ 
SS " on 
a PPE ODO LT LE | Rigen ypu 
” : 
~~, . 
x RD eT ee ‘Bick ee een 2 i a sis alse | 
z BOMB MENTS, THEIR GREEN CAMOUFLAGE NOW BROWN. HERE THE 200-LB. MISSILES 
, LIKE THE REST OF THIS FORMER CENTRE OF BUSTLE AND ENERGY, ARE THE REVET' " 
— OF FORTRESSES WERE STORED IN A SERIES OF NETWORK TUNNELS INTERSPERSED WITH FUSE HUTS. 
ks. Before the Americans took over the area, Podington was a small 
d e, where thousands of American Air Force men worked on the depleted stoc 
Pee + egy ager hen nome is to-day an unoccupied area with a huge runway and R.A.F. training station. It is typical of many other such aerodromes scattered over 
, meee bomb revetments and hangars in the midst of an agricultural community Britain, all in process of disintegration, in addition to the great number of R.A.F. 
ear the banks of the River Ouse, between Northampton and Bedford. One great camps, many of which are now being evacuated. The problem is, what will happen 
em for the present is a depository storing stacks of camp furniture, which will to them? Will factories arise on suitable sites, or will they revert to agriculture, 
=" A own where every acre is needed ? 2 


probably be sold by order of the U.S. authorities and help to relieve our 
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GERMAN “SQUIRT” ’PLANES: FAMOUS JET- AND ROCKET-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT. 
































THE FAMOUS ME.262A JET FIGHTER, WHICH HAS A TOP SPEED OF 525 M.P.H. 





THE GERMAN AR.234C. BOMBER, SHOWING THE MOUNTING OF ITS FOUR TURBO-JET UNITS. q 
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A THE AR.234B. JET-PROPELLED BOMBER, WHICH CARRIED. 4000 LBS. OF BOMBS. 7 | THE JU.287 BOMBER, WITH FOUR TURBO-JET UNITS AND ASSISTED-TAKE-OFF ROCKETS. * 
EN See EG EN a RE a a ee ee ee 
UR photographs . ae J 
show some of the ah as; : Te : 
most advanced types of a ea 1 . - i> 


German aircraft devel- 
oped up to the defeat of 
the enemy, mostly of 
turbo-jet or rocket de- 
sign. The Ar.234C. illus- 
trated, fitted with four 
B.M.W. 003 jets in two 
pairs, was possibly the 
fastest bomber in the 
world, with a speed of 
540 m.p.h. The famous 
Me.262A. _ single-seater 
fighter, propelled by 
two Jumo 004 turbo-jet 
units, is the best-known 
of Germany's “ squirt" 
"planes. In service before 


the enemy's collapse, it , 4 A “ae * 
had a top speed of , ae si) ae 


525 m.p.h. The Ar.234B. P > 
Z 
: 
‘ ‘ 





shown is an earlier opera- 
tional version of the 
Ar.234C. The photo- 
graph of the Ju.287 shows 
the assisted - take - off 
rockets slung beneath 
the four Jumo 004 jets 
of this “last word” in 
jet-prapelled bombers, 
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which, with a crew of ~ 

three, could carry a 3. 

bomb-load of three tons . 

over a range of 1175 he Auxildary gear box. 13. Anmilar fuel tank. 22. filter. 3l. Turbine. 

miles at a maximum = Compressor casing. La Riedel starter. . ~ a Rear compressor bearing. = Yorward turbine bearing. 

d of r 530 m.p.h. Servo motor. Injection pump. Flame tube. Rear turbine bear. witt 
The Jumo 004B. po 7. Ignition apparatus. 16. Auriliary drive. 25. Combustion chamber muffle. oil soe ane : 
jet unit illustrated is one 6. Control lever. 17. Alpep 26. Diffusing grill. See hovable operating 
of two types in operation | Sa Saat anann 18. O41 filter. 27. Combustion chaxber. . Bradle vuliet. 
at the time of Germany's , Movable bullet suport. 
defeat; the other was - i a RRO Y GN. 26 MaTetiR CG be CCE idee PaO aa a eee went : : woonagl 

the B.M.W.003. i DETAILS OF THE JUMO ©04B. TURBO-JET UNIT, USED IN SEVERAL TYPES OF GERMAN JET-PROPELLED WARPLANES. } 
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THE ME.1638. ROCKET-PROPELLED INTERCEPTOR, CAPABLE OF A LEVEL SPEED OF sy ~ nen! 
ABOUT 550 M.P.H. AND ABLE TO CLIMB TO 30,000 FT. IN JUST OVER 24 MINUTES. ANOTHER UNCONVENTIONAL GERMAN DESIGN-~ THE COMPOSITE rw 190/ju 88—iNn } 


iT JETTISONED ITS UNDER-CARRIAGE AND LANDED ON A SKID. WHICH THE F.W.190 HAS A BOMBER PACKED WITH EXPLOSIVES SLUNG UNDERNEATH IT 
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MILITARY RADAR: HOW THIS. VITAL 
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& ELEVATION OF 
HOSTILE AIRCRAFT 
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DIRECTING 3°7iIn.- ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS BY RADAR 
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F+ 3-712. ANTI-~AIRCRAFT GUNS 
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s~ PIN-POINTING TARGET 
WITH GREAT ACCURACY 
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POWER GENERATOR 
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THE CATHODE RAY TUBE 
AN ALL-IMPORTANT ADJUNCT OF RADAR 


FLUORESCENT SCREEN 
WHICH CONVERTS THE 
PULSES INTO SPOTS OF 
LIGHT WHICH RAPIDLY 

\ TRAVEL OVER THE SURFACE 
\ OF THE SCREEN 
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MARK. TTRAaNsmir TER 
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W/DE RADAR BEAM 
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FLECTRICAL — 
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CURSOR 
LINE 


ELEVATION 


IF ONE "'BLIP'/S HIGHER 
RANGE /S INCORRECT, 
TA/$S 1§ CORRECTED BY 
OPERATING THE 
ELEVATION CONTROL 
WHEEL UNTIL BOTH "BL/PS” 
ARE OF THE SAME HEIGHT 
THEN. RANGE /S CORRECT 
€ DEAD ON TO TARGET 


DRAWINGS AND DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE THE 


Our Artist, who in previous issues has illustrated the application of Radar to the 
war in air and at sea, shows above how its principles were developed to the benefit 
In Radar the Army saw the answer to one of its most pressing 
that of directing accurate gun-fire at aircraft which could not be seen 


of our land forces. 
problems, 
The need 


from the gun site. 


find its range 


M/RROR SCREENS 
REFLECTING P. 






The basic principle involved in range-finding is that of timing the 
journey of the radio waves to the reflecting object (in this case, the enemy aircratt) 







PULSES 

GETTING THE RANGE. OEFLECTING 
THE a PLAT 
/S TURNED CAUSING LATES 
TIME BASE TO MOVE FOCUSSING 
ALONG UNT/L"BL/P SYSTEM 
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SOURCE OF 
ELECTRONS 


THE TUBES VARY 
IN SIZE AS REQUIRED 











<a CONTROL POST 


SECRET WEAPON 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


BELOW GROUND LEVEL 





THE CYCLE OF OPERATIONS ILLUSTRATED, 
(t) MARK II, RADAR BEAM SEARCHES A WIDE 
AREA OF SKY AND PICKS UP HOSTILE AIRCRAFT, 
(2) INFORMATION IS PASSED ELECTRICALLY 


FROM "MARK Il. RECEIVER TO G.L. (GUN-LAYING) 
MARK III. 
UP ENEMY 


VEHICLE. (3) G.L. MARK III. PICKS 
ON CENTIMETRIC BEAM AND PASSES 
ITS POSITION AUTOMATICALLY TO THE PREDICTOR. 
(4) THE PREDICTOR CALCULATES THE FUTURE . 
POSITION OF THE ENEMY AND PASSES THIS 
INFORMATION TO THE TRANSMISSION UNIT IN 
‘THE CONTROL POST. (5) INFORMATION IS 
PASSED TO THE GUNS, WHICH ARE THEN AUTO- 
f MATICALLY LAID AND FIRED. 
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and back again. 


was first to locate the unseen target and next to 186,000 miles per second ; 





PS \) ccoseR.. 


ship's distance from a cliff is judged by the return echo of its whistle. 
difference of the time Scales can be appreciated when it is realised that whereas 
sound travels about a fifth of a mile in a second, 
and radio range-finding depends onthe speedy and 
accurate measurement of time factors of such refinement 
which such demands were filled can be judged by the fact that in the summer of 
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The success with 





EXTENSION OF RADAR TO THE ARMY: THE THIRD Ol 


This is a development of the rough-and-ready way in which a_ | 
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H. DAVIS, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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BATTERY COMMANDER RECEIVES DETAILS OF f1S 
TARGET. FOR RANGE, THE OPERATOR TURNS WHEEL 
UNTIL “ BLIP” ON SPIRAL TIME BASE (A) COINCIDES 
» WITH CURSOR tINE (B). FOR ELEVATION, THE TWO 
LINES ON THE BEARING DIAL ARE MATCHED. 
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TIME 
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L N\ Ant “Bears” ON THE TIME BASE SHOW ENEMY AIRCRAFT 1y 
 aedetad THE BEAM. THE TARGET BEING CHOSEN, THE “ STROBE 
a seal easacmee sror” (a) 18 MOVED on TO THE “BLP” (8) wHICcH 
SCALE INDICATES THE PARTICULAR TARGET. THE SWITCH IS 


AND THE SEARCHLIGHT 


TURNED TO “ AUTO-FOLLOW ” 
“.icur ur.” 


FOLLOWS THE ENEMY UNTIL ORDERED TO 


1944 eight out of every ten flying bombs which came within range were being 
destroyed by the guns. Although Radar plotting and range-finding made search- 


lights unnecessary for the A.-A. guns, they were still vitally important for assisting 


the night-fighter; and in this, Radar control of the lights, known as “ Elsie” 
(S.L.C., short for Searchlight Control), enabled the projector to follow the unseen 
target, switching on the light only at the exact moment it was required. Coastal 
Artillery, too. used Radar to such purpose that during the last night of the German 








DESIGNED TO SHOW ITS GREAT CONTRIBUTION TO 
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ALL THE FIGHTING SERVICES. 


evacuation of Boulogne the Dover Defences sank eleven ships out of eighteen, at 
a range of 20 miles, without Seeing one of them. In the control of airborne landings 
the Eureka-Rebecca, a compact little apparatus dropped with a team of three 
ahead of the main landing, sent out a distinctive Radar signal and guided the 
giiders and carrier aircraft to the exact objective. Other applications of Radar 
the Army are being continually investigated, and it is ‘certain that the 


in 
science of Army Radar has by no means achieved finality 
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NEWS ITEMS: 


TOPICAL 
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THE WRECKAGE OF A MAIL TRAIN WHICH PLUNGED INTO 
A CHASM IN NORTH WALES. 


A mail train carrying £200,000 in notes and cash was wrecked on 
September 7 when, travelling at night near Llangollen, North Wales, 
it plunged into a chasm carved beneath the tracks by- flood-water 
pouring down from a high-level canal. The train caught fire, the 
driver was trapped and killed, and the fireman and guard were injured. 


This aerial view clearly shows the erosion of flood-water. 


7 





THE VETERAN BRITISH LINER “ AQUITANIA” 


On September 3 the thirty-one-year-old Cunard-White Star liner 
visit to her home port, uthampton, since 1939. 


carrying 


SIGNS OF PEACEFUL REJOICING IN BELGIUM: 


Here are five of the wicker-work “ giants” 





@AILING FROM SOUTHAMPTON FOR 

THE FIRST TIME IN SIX YEARS, CARRYING U.S. TROOPS HOME TO AMERICA. 

“ Aquitania ” 

She arrived from New York with S00 

British civilians on board, and five days later, on September 8, sailed from Southampton 

8000 American troops home to the United States. Crowds gathered at Southampton 
to watch her arrival and departure, and cheered the veteran liner. 





THE TRADITIONAL 


which are a feature of Belgian 
left to right they are Mademoiselle Victoire, Goliath and his wife, Madame Goliath, Ambiorix and Samson 
In front of them are the porters, the men who carry these unwield 
through the streets and to curvet and caracole in their progress. 
giants” is a symbol of Brussels’ restoration to peace pursuits. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND IN 





THE BANK PICKET AGAIN: GUARDS PASSING THE MANSION 
HOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 7 TO RESUME THE PEACETIME 
PICKET OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Every night from the year 1780 until the Second World War, a con: 
tingent of the Brigade of Guards had stood on guard duty at the Bank 
of England. This familiar time custom was resumed off 
September 7, when ra in the City saw the Bank Guard—properly 
called the Bank Pic —marching from Wellington Barracks through 

the City streets to the Bank. 


paid her first 
hagen, as part 
of 106 freed 


SEEN ONCE 


* Giants” 
MORE TAKING THEIR PART IN THE PEOPLE'S MERRYMAKING. 


rades and rejoicing. From 
Regent, 

images and cause them to move 
he resumption of the traditional 


THE FLAG-DRAPED COFFINS OF DANISH PATRIOTS AT RYPARKEN, 
106 PATRIOTS WERE BURIED IN STATE ON DENMARK’S NATIONAL DAY, AUGUST 29. 


The biggest memorial and funeral service in the history of Denmark took place in the Ryparken, in Copen- 
of the country’s ceremonies on August 29, the National Day. Coffins a the bodies 
om fighters killed by the Germans during the years of occupation, and draped with Danish flags, 

were brought on individual hearses to the Ryparken and re-interred, in the presence of King Christian and 
some 250.000 of their countrymen, in t 





GENERAL EISENHOWER POINTING AT VAN EYCK’S 


altar-piece, Van Eyck’s “ 
by the Germans, was recovered by the U.S. Army, who found it in an Austrian oo mine. 


Eisenhower was invested with the Grand Cross of the Order of 


Sept. 15, 1945 


LIBERATED EUROPE. 


WORKMEN ENGAGED IN REPAIRS TO MR. CHURCHILL’s | 


NEW HOME AT HYDE PARK GATE. 
It was recently announced that Mr. Winston Churchill had acquired 
a new London home, No. 28, Hyde Park Gate, a twelve-roomed house 
with a library and bap Map ne on the ground floor. During the 
absence on holiday beside Lake Como of Britain’s former Prime Minister, 


workmen have been carrying out essential repairs to the property and 
Preparing it for occupation. 





IN COPENHAGEN, WHERE 


he new Danish sanctuary. 


“THE MYSTIC LAMB,” AFTER 
HE HAD RECEIVED THE GRAND CROSS OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD. 
On September 6 General Eisenhower visited Brussels. In the absence, owing to illness, of the 


he was received by M. Van Acker at the Royal Palace, in a hall where the celebrated 
Mystic Lamb,” 


has been set up. This picture, which had been taken 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: ITEMS OF 
INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


NOT A GHOST 'PLANE! A SCALE MODEL OF THE “ BRISTOL” FREIGHTER AIR-LINER 
MADE OF PERSPEX TRANSPARENT PLASTIC, WITH A LORRY AS CARGO. 

This interesting photograph shows a fascinating application of Perspex “glass,” the transparent plastic 

used for many purposes during the war. It shows a one-tenth scale model of the “ Bristol” Freighter, 

the transparent Perspex graphically illustrating the capacity of the hold, which contains an accurate 

scale model of a three-ton Bedford lorry. The “glass aeroplane” was constructed in the plastics 

department of the Bristol Aeroplane Company, who are building the “ Bristol” Freighter. 
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AIR CREW PADDLING TOWARDS A _ SELF-RIGHTING LIFEBOAT, 
AIRCRAFT AND DROPPED TO THEM BY PARACHUTE. 


A “castaway” 
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MODERN SCIENCE ON WHEELS: THE INTERIOR OF A DEMONSTRATION’ TRAIN RUILT 
TO BRING THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE HOME TO THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN. 


Exhibits being prepared in one of the coaches of.a train specially designed to tour Great Britain 

exhibiting the wonders of modern science. The train, being prepared on the G.W.R. by scientists of 

St. Mary’s Hospital, will include exhibits of penicillin and D.D.T. The train will leave soon to call 

at towns on the R. system, where well-known doctors will show, among other things, how lives 
at Buchenwald and Belsen were saved. 


BY AN 


Our photographs were taken at a recent demonstration of one of the latest forms of life-saving at sea—an airborne 


17-ft. 9-in.-long lifeboat dropped by parachute to air crews or others “ditched’’ at sea. 


lifeboat, which is 





self-righting and self-baling, is equipped with sails and an outboard engine which give it a range of 120 miles 








at 


4 knots, and contains special water-purifying units, first-aid outfits, rations, and cigarettes. 






THE AIR CREW, SAFELY IN THE AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT, GETTING UNDER WAY 





THE FAMOUS FRENCH BATTLISHIP “ JEAN BART,” DISABLED IN THE ALLIED LANDINGS 
IN WEST AFRICA, BEING SHEPHERDED INTO CHERBOURG. 


The 35,000-ton French battleship’ Jean Bart” has had a chequered early career. Under construction 
at the beginning of the war in a dry-dock, she was only partially built when France collapsed, and 

to Casablanca in an incomplete condition in June 1940. Thete she was disabled by gunfire 
in West Africa. Her construction was finally completed in 1943, 


Pp 
and bombs during the Allied landii ‘ 
S. guns. Above, she is seen recently nosing her way into Cherbourg 


when she was partially rearmed with 


WHICH 


MEN, WORKING FROM FIRE-FLOATS, ATTEMPTING TO PUT OUT THE FIRE 
SEVERELY DAMAGED THE LINER “ EMPRESS OF RUSSIA," IN BARROW DOCKS 


The 17,000-ton C.P.R. liner “ Empress of Russia,” refitting at the naval construction yard of Vickers- 

Armstrongs at Barrow-in-Furness, caught fire on the morning of September 8 and was so severely 

damaged that it is doubtful if she will be repaired. With only two years to complete her allotted 

sailing service—she was built on the Clyde thirty-two years ago-—she was refitting as a troop-carrier 
for repatriation work. Two people died in the fire 


N.F.S. 
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SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING (LEFT), THE DISCOVERER 


OF THE WEEK: 










VICE-ADMIRAL EARL GRANVILLE AND HIS WIFE 
AFTER THEI“ ARRIVAL IN NORTHERN’ IRELAND. 


Lord Granville, who from 1937 until earlier in this year has 
been Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man, is seen in our 
picture after his arrival at Long Kesh to take up his new 
appointment as Governor of Northern Ireland, where he is 
succeeding the Duke of Abercorn. Lady Granville is a 

sister of H.M. the Queen. 
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spectacular 


LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN TAKING THE SALUTE AT A V-J PARADE 


ON GALLE FACE GREEN, COLOMBO, ON AUGUST 25. 


Ceylon has ever seen. 


The parade, which was held in Colombo on August 25, has been described as the most 
In the march-past were men and women of many 
races, veterans of many campaigns. With Lord Louis Mountbatten at the saluting 
base were Sir Henry Moore, the Governor; Admiral Sir A. J. Power; General Slim ; 


and U.S., Chinese, Netherlands and French representatives. 
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‘ RIP,” OF POPLAR, WITH 
AWARDED FOR SCENTING 
AIR-RAID 


HIS BLUE CROSS 


VICTIMS. 


At the Allied Forces Mascot Club Show, held in the Royal Hospital 
Grounds, Chelsea, on September 8, many animal heroes—dog holders 
of the Blue Cross Medal and pigeon holders of the Dickin Medal— 

\Continued opposite, j 
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OF PENICILLIN, HONOURED IN 


Sir Alexander Fleming, who is seen above with M. Roussi, 
the Rector of the University of Paris, recently visited Paris. 
A plenary session of the Academy of Medicine had been 
arranged at which to make Sir Alexander an honorary 
nember in recognition of his great services to medicine in 

the discovery of penicillin. 
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PRINCE CHARLES AND THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE 


AT A VICTORY MARCH IN BRUSSELS. 


On September 3 Brussels celebrated the first anniversary 
of its liberation with parades and rejoicing. Allied and 
Belgian aircraft filled the skies and a victory march took 
place. Among troops other than Belgian were the 2nd 
Royal Warwickshires and detachments of R.A.F., Canadian, 
U.S., French, Dutch, Luxembourg and Polish forces. 











Since 1944 Naval Secretary to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Rear-Admiral Harcourt has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
Hong Kong, from August 30. 
He commanded cruiser squadrons 
which took part in the North 
African, Tunisian and Sicilian 
operations, 


General Sir W. Braithwaite, who 
finished his active military service 
* as Adjutant-General to the 
' Forces, 1927-31, died on Sep- 

tember 8 at the 5 of seventy- 
: nine. He had a long and dis- 

‘tinguished career and his success 
+ was based on hard work and solid 
i achievement. 
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VIDKUN QUISLING. 
The man whose name has pro- 
vided a contemptuous synonym 
for “ traitor,” Abraham Vidkun 
Quisling, whose trial for treason 
opened at Oslo on August 20, 
was found guilty on September 10 


and condemned to death. His 
fortune of 1,800,000 kroner has 
been confiscated. 





ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS 
FOR CONVERSATIONS WITH 


Archbishop Damaskinos (left centre), who is here seen with M. Aghnides (right centre), 
the Greek Ambassador, and (right) Sir Malcolm Fraser (who welcomed the 
on behalf of the King), has come to this country for conversations with Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Bevin which are expected to cover the Greek elections and possible plebiscite. 
He is also to visit the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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f DR, WANG SHIH-CHIEH. 
: Chinese’ Foreign Minister, and his 
+ country’s representative at the 
* historic London Council of 
Foreign Ministers, arranged to 
open at Lancaster House, St. 
James's, and over which Mr. Bevin 
is to preside. Dr. Wang Shih- 
+ Chieh arrived in England by air 
from Karachi on September 
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A WAR MASCOT HERO OF TWENTY PARACHUTE 


. JUMPS, WITH BLUE CROSS MEDAL FOR SERVICE IN NORTH 
Continued.] 


AFRICA AND ITALY. 


were on show, at a function sponsored by the P.D.S.A. The purpose 
of this was to help the Animals War Memorial Fund, which is designed 
to provide a fleet of caravans equipped to relieve distressed animals 
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in this country and abroad. 
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GREEK REGENT-——-SEEN ON HIS ARRIVAL 


H.M. GOVERNMENT. 





Greek Regent 
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ecaeaial! Somnus 


MAJOR A. F. E. V. S. LASSEN, V.C. 

The V.C. has been posthumously awarded to Major Lassen 
a Dane serving in the British Army, for his magnificent 
courage in a patrol action in Italy on April 8-9, 1945. While 
commanding a patrol on the north shore of Lake Comacchio, 
by his leadership and complete disregard of danger, he was 
responsible for wiping out three enemy positions, being 
finally mortally wounded himself, his last act being to hurl 
a gremade at the enemy. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 





““* TIS FOR HIMSELF ALONE THAT HE MUST FEAR"; BY H. 'D. J. COLE, A.R.P.S. 


** POPE PIUS XII. BLESSING AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT THE VATICAN "’; BY L. LE GUAY, A.R.P.S. 


Our illustrations on this page and on the two following pages are drawn from the 
ninetieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
This Exhibition opens at the Society's headquarters at 16, Prince's Gate, South 
Kensington, on September 15, and remains open daily—on weekdays from 10 a.m. to 


“PEACE "’'; BY A. A. BIEBER. 


“WHITE PEONIES"’; BY MRS. R. MAINGOT, F.R.P.S. 


5 p.m., and on Sundays from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.—until Saturday, October 20. The 
exhibits number 760 and, as can be seen from our examples, the high tradition of 
amateur and professional photography, which has marked the Society's long series 
of famous exhibitions, is fully maintained. 





‘*MONTAGU'S HARRIERS "' ; 
BY CAPTAIN G. K. YEATES, F.R.P.S. 


HE pictures on the pages above, as 

on the preceding page, are selected 

from the current Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
some particulars of which are given on 
the previous page. The 760 exhibits are 
divided into several main divisions. In 
the Main Gallery are 127 Pictorial Prints, 
including portraits, landscapes, flower 
and genre pictures. In the Natural 
History section there are 92 prints, and 
medals in this section have been awarded 
(Continued on right. 


(Right.) ‘“‘ BEAUTY PARADE "' ; 
BY A. J. PATEL, F.R.P.S. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: 
INTIMATE STUDIES OF BIRD LIFE. 


““MONTAGU’S HARRIERS "' ; 
BY CAPTAIN G. K. YEATES, F.R.P.S. 


Continued.) 
to Miss Anne Jackson, F.R.P.S., and 
Mr. John Barlee, F.R.P.S., for their 
exhibits. In the same room are a number 
of colour-prints, including portraits of 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent and her 
children and of H.R.H. Prince Michael 
of Kent. Two hundred and twelve 
lantern slides are also exhibited, divided 
into several sub-sections—pictorial, record, 
natural history and scientific. A special 
section is devoted to Scientific and Tech- 
nical photography, and ranges from such 
subjects as ‘‘ Multiple facial injuries with 
fractures of nose and mandible" through 
“Charcoal Burning" to “ Life Cycle of 
the Tomato Moth." Colour transparencies 
and stereoscopic photographs (in both 
print and transparency) are also well 
represented ; and in this connection it may 
be noted that stereoscopic photography 
(Contsnued opposite. 
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EXHIBITION : 
TWO NOTABLE 
LANDSCAPES. 


Continued.) 

to the section of Pic- 
torial Prints—from 
which, in fact, the 
majority of our illus- 
trations are drawn. 
Another popular sec- 
tion is that of Natural 
History — especially 
where the photograph 
is employed as an 
invaluable adjunct 
to one of the most 
modern of scientific 
sports, bird-watching; 
and it is perhaps 
in these photographs 
that the purposes of 
art and science are 
most happily wedded. 


(Left.) 
‘“*THE DROVER'S 
ROAD "' ; 
BY H. BRYCE 
THOMPSON, A.R.P.S 
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Continued.) 
is undoubtedly grow- 
ing in popularity not 
only as an exhibit, 
but also as a prac- 
tised branch of the 
science. Another ex- 
hibit of considerable 
interest is a number 
of stereo-micrograms 
by Lieut.-Colonel W. 
R. Mansfield, 
F.R.P.S., some of 
which are designed 
to demonstrate the 
use of stereo-micro- 
graphy in revealing 
fraudulent erasures 
that are invisible to 
the naked eve. Fas- 
cinating .nough the 
sneciaiist applications 
of photography are, 
the interest of the 
general public, how- 
ever, will probably 
be given to the 
photograph as an art 
form ; in other words, 
(Continued above. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [< 
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THE ELECTRONIC FIELD. 


LECTRONICS is the science of freeing electrons from atoms and controlling them 
for enginecring purposes. The lightning flash does so on an uncontrolled scale ; 
the vacuum-tube by which Sir William Crookes first proved the existence of electrons 
and explained their share in the conduction through gases, was a receptacle of bottled, 
lightning. In the atmosphere, electrons, freed by sunlight from atoms or supplied 
by radio-active elements on the earth and by cosmic rays, are always moving round 
the molecules of air. In a quiescent atmosphere, but in the lightning season, their 
action is so accelerated that they dislodge electrons from the molecules in such 
quantities that enormous electron streams are set in motion between earth and cloud, 
and the unstable accumulation is thereafter relieved and discharged in the lightning flash. 
The vacuum-tubes were an example of this action under control. Metal plates took 
the place of earth and cloud, one of them electrically charged negatively, the cathode ; 
its opposite number, the positive anode. The cathode, supplied from without by an 
electric current, which was in fact and effect a stream of electrons, shot them at 
the anode. The modern vacuum-tubes, of which there are 1000 types, accumulate, 
harness and direct the electrons so that they become agents of unnumbered human 
activities. They are the basis of all forms of electrical communication by wire and 
radio; they have brought television and radar; they subserve the industrial handling 
of electric power; they have influenced manufacturing processes in every direction, 
from electric welding to the registration of 
colour-printing. 

Without the vacuum-tube the Réntgen 
X-rays might have remained undiscovered. 
The fast-moving electrons streaming within 
it strike the anode plate and the sides of the 
tube, dislodging other electrons from atoms 
where they strike; and these electrons, as 
they reassort themselves, shed out the invisible, 
highly-penetrating X-rays. In the modern 
highly-exhausted tubes, the electrons, with 
nothing or next to nothing to impede them, 
maintain enormous speeds ; and as their speed 
accelerates, so does the penetrative power of 
the specks of invisible light they knock out ; 
so that the powerful X-ray apparatus now 
employed delivers ‘‘ rays ’’ that will penetrate 
inches of steel. 

But years before the X-ray shone on dark 
places another variety of vacuum-tube was in 
common use, its future then little suspected. 
The incandescent glow-lamp of Swan and 
Edison had a cathode of its own in its glowing 
filament, which by its incandescence gave the 
same light that now, in other bulbs and with 
other filaments, illuminates millions of homes. 
From it electrons streamed; and we may note 
in passing that the first steps in making use of 
this phenomenon took the form of laboriously 
counting them, The emission was governed by 
the temperature of the filament, and a casual 
observation of Edison led Sir Ambrose Fleming 
to perfect a device for harnessing and directing 
the flow in what became known as the Fleming 
valve. The next step was taken by Lee de 
Forest, who introduced a third electrode or 
grid. This was a grid-iron structure of wires, 
interposed between the cathode filament and the anode 
plate. It speeds the electrons towards itself, while 
allowing them to pass through its open spaces. Placed 
strategically nearer to the cathode filament than to the 
anode plate, the result is to originate a current of 
electrons similar to that travelling to the grid but much 
ampler ; in other words, to amplify it. The amplification 
is evident in every wireless receiver fitted with a three- 
electrode or triode valve. Additional electrodes, tetrodes, 
pentodes, are the auxiliaries of the diode and the triode, 
and this array of amplifiers, modulators, demodulators, 
generators, does half the work of the world. Its most 
sensational feat is that of sending wireless messages over 
5000 miles of continent and ocean at the rate of 500 
words a minute—and with relays to enable the spoken 
word to be heard from Pole to Pole. In such equip- 
ments what is asked and what is given is an exact 
correspondence between cause and effect, a current 
exactly corresponding to a spoken word or a television 
signal. But if something less refined is wanted, a 
rapid and large surge of current, there are other 
tubes that will set up a miniature lightning discharge 
to stir into activity an external current. This auxiliary 
waiting for orders at the release of a trigger will 
open doors, bring lifts to a level landing, operate 
timing devices, ring alarms. It will detect smoke and 
fire. As an electric eye it analyses, sorts, inspects ; 
it can count. There is no end to the delicacy of the perception of these electron 
tubes. It matches colours, gauges the thickness of materials to the 100,o00th of an 
inch, and marks time to the millionth of a second. It detects solids no eye can see 
and gases no nose can smell. It can hear, see, feel, taste, smell, and can calculate 
the acidity or alkalinity of chemical solutions as in the Marconi apparatus. 

These activities come under the heading of industrial electronics, which range from 
Neon lighting to those originated and controlled in the Power tubes which handle 
currents of hundreds of thousands of amperes at high voltages. In small tubes the 
heated cathode is the filament; in those of high power, such as those named by the 
Electric Construction Company, Wolverhampton, the Mercury-Are Rectifier, a pool of 
mercury is stationed at the cathode, and when the several positive anodes are set 
to distribute electrons by an alternating current applied to them, the cathode becomes 
heated by their impact. The glass bulbs themselves, despite all the difficulties 
attendant on blowing them and welding their component parts, were produced by 
the efforts of Chance Brothers, Ltd., of Birmingham, who for these and other purposes 
despatched from their works no fewer than 7ooo Cathode Ray bulbs a week during 
the war, The contributions of the electron tube and the electron beam directed by 
the electron gun to television and radar, the electron microscope, and the electronic 
compass have been previously described. 

On the road the automobile will not accommodate radar equipment, but it will 
have receiving and sending sets, so that there may be radiophonic connection between 
one vehicle and another, or between vehicles and the telephone system. Ultimately, 
it will become possible for the man in the car to telephone from it to the nearest 
centre, and from it to -be given connection with a telephone number in 
Hong Kong or Java. Another service to be rendered should be that of 

higher degree of safety on the roads by controlling the driving speed 
directly and indirectly in built-up areas. In America they have already found a 
word for the foregoing and the promised operations. It is, as expected, the 
Walkie- Talkie. EK. S. Grew. 
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EXAMPLES OF THE EQUIPMENT REQUIRED IN 
HANDLE HUNDREDS O”* 
VOLTAGES, 


(Copyright photograph by Courtesy of Chance Bros., Ltd., and the Electric Construction Co. of Wolverhampton.) 





COMMUNICATIONS TO THE 
THE NEW TWO-WAY RADIO (RANGE 29 MILES) RECENTLY FITTED TO 
METROPOLITAN POLICE CARS, 
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PLANNERS AND POLTERGEISTS. 


OWARDS the end of last year a preliminary edition of Sir Patrick Abercrombie's 
“Greater London Plan” was issued to the local authorities concerned. It was 
then explained that a fully illustrated edition, with coloured maps, diagrams and 
photographs, would be published as soon as possible. This is now to hand, and it is 
indeed a pleasure in these days of restricted publication to handle this truly magni- 
ficent volume, which comes from the Stationery Office and is priced at 25s. In his 
personal foreword Sir Patrick expresses the belief that if a man and his wife are 
given a first-rate house, a community and occupation of various kinds reasonably near 
at hand, within a regional framework which enables them to move freely about, to 
see their friends and enjoy the advantages of London, and if to these is added a 
wide freedom of choice, they will not grumble. It is from this beginning he builds 
his plan, which provides the foundations for a Greater London upon which homes, 
work and fresh food can be supplied not only quickly but permanently in full 
measure. By the aid of a lavish incorporation of excellent photographs and coloured 
maps, the development of his ideas becomes a fascinating study, even for the layman. 
Equally attractive is ** EnGitish City: Tue Story oF Bristo.”’ (University of 
London Press; tos.). This historic gateway to the Western world has for nearly a 
thousand years played a leading part in the industrial and commercial development 
of the country, and it was a happy idea on the part of J. S. Fry and Sons, whose 
connection with Bristol goes back over 
200 years, to bring out this handsome history 
as a contribution to the re-birth of the city. 
For in its pages are to be found much 
of the romance of travel and exploration, 
many details of trade in such varied com- 
modities as slaves, sugar and tobacco, the 
tragedy of the plague years and the out- 
break of rioting following the passage of 
the Reform Bill. We learn that when John 
Cabot discovered Newfoundland, King Henry 
VII. rewarded him with a gift of {10 
and a pension of {20 a year. Bristol, 
like London, has its plan for re-development 
following the terrible destruction it suffered 
at the hands of the Luftwaffe, when 
many priceless treasures were lost. So not 
only may the student of social history 
take delight in the reproductions of old 
prints and historic documents, but the 
sociologist and town-planner can derive 
inspiration and food for thought from the 
contrasting photographs and_ imaginative 
drawings and compare them with those 
appearing in Professor Abercrombie’s volume. 
In all town-planning no little account 
has to be taken of population. Conse- 
quently, there is an appositeness in the 
appearance at this juncture of “ BRITAIN 
AND Her BrirtH-Rate” (John Murray; 21s.), 
a report on population prepared by Mass 
Observation. The problem of a declining 
birth-rate involves most of the social 
tensions present in our kind of civilisation. 
The commonly accepted reasons for smail 
families are detailed and discussed and 
referred to the responsible parties, who are 
the parents; and the report suggests means 
whereby their reluctant mood may be changed. 
Town-planners will note that three-fifths of those 
with elementary education, the same proportion of 
those with fewer than three children, and seven- 
tenths of the .newly-married felt that they might 
change their ideas about the number of children they 
wanted if they could live in the sort of house they 
liked. The final decision of this very full inquiry 
is that, if we plan and legislate towards a brighter 
and more purposeful future for to-morrow’s babies, 
the birth-rate may look after itself. Only by 
indirect means is the problem likely to be solved 
permanently and satisfactorily. 

One of the greatest monuments of medizval art 
in this country is a twelfth-century Bible in the 
Cathedral Library at Winchester. A few of the paint- 
ings decorating its pages have been reproduced from 
time to time, but the majority are little known. Now 
“Tue ARTISTS OF THE WINCHESTER B1iBLeE ” (Faber ; 
1os. 6d.) not only gives us forty-four full-page 
reproductions of details from the work of these 
medieval craftsmen, but also an interesting and 
illuminative introduction by Walter Oakeshott. A 
series of these magnificent Bibles was produced in 
England during this - twelfth century, and two 
others have claims to be reckoned with that of 
Winchester: one, now at Cambridge, which was made for Bury St. Edmunds, and 
one, probably made for Canterbury, of which the first volume is in the Lambeth 
Palace Library. Being intended for ceremonial use, the designers planned the decora- 
tion on a lavish scale. At least six hands worked on the Winchester Bible, we are 
told, and there is reason to think that two of the six had assistants working in the 
same convention as themselves. 

This Winchester Bible must have taken more than a generation to complete. 
While the earlier work belongs substantially to the period A.D. 1140-1160, the latest 
has been dated as late as 1225. It was during these years that the historian Giraldus 
penned his Itinerarium Cambrense and Ralph of Coggeshall carried on the Chronicon 
Anglicanum begun by previous hands. Both these works are mentioned by Harry 
Price in a weird book, “ Po_tTerGeist Over ENGLAND” (Country Life; 18s.), as 
forming part of the historical background to the manifestations described. A_pol- 


saNDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS: MERCURY-ARC 
THOUSANDS OF AMPERES AT HIGH 


MOVING CAR: 


tergeist is “an alleged ghost, elemental, entity, agency, secondary personality, ‘ intelli- 
gence,’ ‘ power,’ spirit, imp or ‘familiar’ with certain unpleasant characteristics." 
How unpleasant these are is shown in this critical survey of something like 


500 documented cases. Jl’oltergeists, unlike ghosts, prefer company. Whereas a ghost 
haunts, a poltergeist infesis. It especially delights in breaking up the home, burning, 
spoiling and destroying. ‘She strange flight of the poltergeist’s projected objects is 
one of the most interesting puzzles connected with it. A number of workmen in a 
carpenter’s shop at Swanland, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, for example, were 
pelted with bits and pieces of wood. Some of the pieces travelled in a straight line, 
some “as though borne along on gently heaving waves."" Some of the bits struck 
a door “as noiselessly as a feather.” In The Ilustrated London News during the 
early months of 1855 appeared the story, illustrated, of a strange creature that walked 
or hopped nearly roo miles in the snow in one night, across Devonshire. Its single- 
track hoof-marks, each spaced exactly 54 in. apart, were never identified as those 
belonging to any animal. Mr. Price thinks it was a poltergeist. I do not recommend 
this as a bedside book. W. R. Catverr 








Donald Duck 


By permission of Walt Disney—Mickey Mouse Ltd. 





through English eyes 


Did you know that all Walt Disney colour productions and very 
many other Hollywood films were shot through British made lenses ? 
British lens makers, the finest in the world, owe much of their 
success to Optical Glass made by Chance Brothers. Chance 
Brothers are the clever people with glass—and are ready to bring 


their skill to any problem where glass is involved. 
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BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 









The Bentley has always been 
something more than a car 
of dignity and power. 


The manner in which it 
translates the driver’s wishes 
into performance renders it, 
in a sense, an extension of 
his own personality. 


When such motoring part- 
nership can be renewed, the 
post-war Bentley will find an 
even firmer place in your 
affections. 
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Chance Glass 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD.,Glass-makers since 1824, produce Optical Glass, Pressed Glassware, 

Laboratory Glassware, Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Architéctural, Decorative and Lighting Glass- 

ware, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 

Head Office & Works: Smethwick, Birmingham. London Offite: 10, Princes St., Westminster, S.W.1. 
Scottish Works: Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 
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STANDARD 
Announcement 


PRICES OF THE NEW 8 & 12 MODELS 


The Standard Motor Company are concentrating on two 
models — the 8 h.p. and 12 h.p. Both of these excellent 
cars incorporate much that is new and advanced in 
design. The 8 now has a four-speed gear box with a 
synchromesh on second, third and top; whilst the 12 
has width and comfort associated with much larger cars. 


Standard 8) 


SALOON £245 + Purchase Tax {68.16.1 


COUPE £275 + Purchase Tax {77.2.9 
TOURER £235 + Purchase Tax {66.0.7 




















*°A Natural Choice... 


and one I’ve remained loyal to right since the first fill. 
FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- 
ficial flavouring, but is pure tobacco, made from the best 


leaf, matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS 


CEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


One of the few ‘i inde pend. Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 


Standard Q 


SALOON £375 + Purchase Tax {£104.18.4 
COUPE £395 + Purchase Tax {110.9.5 











The above Standard models are now available to holders of 
M.O.W.T. licences. For full particulars write to Standard Motor 
Company, Banner Lane, Coventry. Telephone, Coventry 66611. 
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With a classic 
shirtmaker 
top of plain 
and striped 
material-- 
definitely 
Jaeger-- 
this suit, 
though 
limited 

in quan- 
tity, 
represents 
one of 

the many 
and new 
distinctive 
ranges 
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YAEGER 


204 pannatied STREET, W.!, OR GO TO YOUR eacsicomnied JAEGER 








JAEGER HOUSE, 
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Saxofie Footprint Fitting shoes put a man on a really comfortable footing. 


Perfect fit and longer wear are ensured because we measure both feet. 


SA XONE ocuvit AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 Strand, || Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch St., etc., London @ Shops throughout the Country 











INDIVIDUALLY BUILT for LONG 
LIFE and LOW RUNNING COSTS! 


The experience gained from the 
performance of our productions under 
strenuous conditions of war has enabled us 
to produce even better war vehicles. 
One of them is the “VIXEN” 4 Tonner. 


SPECIFICATION: Four cylinder O.H.V. ne © b.h.p.; 
4 speed gear box. Lockheed hydraulic four-wheeled es. Smooth 

vibe S'S" Track; 16 gal. Tank. Chassis 19 7” 

long x 68° wide. Available against M.O.W.T. ** license to acquire.” 


8 GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


FALLINGS PARK, WOLVERHAMPTON 

















Unconventional themes will 
play their part in post-war 

| decorative art. 

| Countless colour-starved 
tomes await the modern, 
transforming touch of Sundour 


unfadable furnishing fabrics 





John Farleigh 
— 
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Sundour 





























Manufactured 
entirely in 
London, 
England. 





Estabtished in London 1812, 
‘* Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.’”’ M ry D 1) , A L % 
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peek 2 Senenes ae ©. oe) 
CIGARETTES 
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HMlere’s a 10 h.p. quality saloon bristling with improvements ! 
For performance—quieter, more flexible power unit; re-designed 
cylinder head giving extra power; improved gearbox and back 
axle; variable ratio Cam gear steering. For comfort — deeper 
seating with centre arm rest at rear; heavily sound-proofed body 
panels; flush-fitting sliding roof. Available through Austin 





distributors and dealers to Ministry of War 





—" o ximum retail prices: ns eT Re: Saat sing 
White Label , Ma © P Transport licence holders. ‘itil ids Hotes i i 
St Scorcu WH! priging = 
PRICE.....< £310 plus approx. £87 Purchase Tax. approx. £71 Purchose Tax 


F Creat Ace 


*m Dewar & So” 25/9 per bottle 13/6 half bottle 
SIsSTiLLERS TH 


So PERRY AUSTIN—you can depend on it! 











4 (as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association) | THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 





Of bad work there 


are no traces 
Do be found ine | 
Pa tons Laces 


Seton's 





but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 





ind Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
ind reported completely satisfactory 


SHOE & BOOT 
Lh bt Be) 


results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 












With victory speed through once proud frice for use at home because it contains 
Hanover, or with lazy leisure through ancient 
Harlech’s historic haunts . . . wherever 
engine performance really counts, there’s 
always Champion dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUCS 





the special ingredient of Forhans 


astringent. See your dentist regularly 









* Based on 
clinical 
reports 


FROM YOUR | 
RETAILER 








P.4 | Cc} 
WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM. MIDDLESEX q 
, . s 
AGREES Een, . 
~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This period abject to the following cor ate ag : : . ¢ write a 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trad xcept at the f t f {1 1, and that it t be tr ! ired t or otherw posed of in a mut 
ve t way { lvract tt ! t t t t f ' t tt “ t ver 


condition rm any unauthorise 
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Good work ... Good whisky 
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Born 1820—still going strong aes 


W.C.1, SarurDay 
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